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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek codperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 44 and 45. 
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I 
The Text of the Root-Takahira Understanding 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON 


November 30, 1908 
Sir: 

The exchange of views between us, which has taken 
place at the several interviews which I have recently 
had the honor of holding with you, has shown that 
Japan and the United States holding important out- 
lying insular possessions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean, the Governments of the two countries are ani- 
mated by a common aim, policy, and intention in that 
region. 

Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy, 
and intention would not only tend to strengthen the 
relations of friendship and good neighborhood, which 
have immemorially existed between Japan and the 
United States, but would materially contribute to the 
preservation of the general peace, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment have authorized me to present to you an 
outline of their understanding of that common 
aim, policy, and intention: 

I. It is the wish of the two Governments to en- 
courage the free and peaceful development of their 
commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policyof both Governments, uninfluenced by 
any aggressive tendencies, is directed to the main- 
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tenance of the existing status quo in the region above 
mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally 
to respect the territorial possessions belonging to each 
other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the com- 
mon interest of all powers in China by supporting by 
all pacific means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China and the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry of all nations 
in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status 
quo as above described or the principle of equal 
opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two 
Governments to communicate with each other in 
order to arrive at an understanding as to what mea- 
sures they may consider it useful to take. 

If the foregoing outline accords with the view of 
the Government of the United States, I shall be 
gratified to receive your confirmation. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 


K. TAKAHIRA 
Honorable ELrnvu Roor, 
Secretary of State 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 30, 1908 
EXCELLENCY: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of today setting forth the result of the exchange 
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of views between us in our recent interviews defining 
the understanding of the two Governments in regard 
to their policy in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is a pleasure to inform you that this expression of 
mutual understanding is welcome to the Government 
of the United States as appropriate to the happy 
relations of the two countries and as the occasion for 
a concise mutual affirmation of that accordant policy 
respecting the Far East which the two Governments 
have so frequently declared in the past. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to Your Excel- 
lency, on behalf of the United States, the declaration 
of the two Governments embodied in the following 
words: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to en- 
courage the free and peaceful development of their 
commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced 
by any aggressive tendencies, is directed to the main- 
tenance of the existing status quo in the region above 
mentioned, and to the defense of the principle of 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry in 
China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally 
to respect the territorial possessions belonging to each 
other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the com- 
mon interests of all powers in China by supporting 
by all pacific means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China and the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry of all nations 
in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status 
quo as above described or the principle of equal 
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opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two 
Governments to communicate with each other in 
order to arrive at an understanding as to what mea- 
sures they may consider it useful to take. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 
ELtau Root 


His Excellency 
Baron KoGoro TAKAHIRA, 
Japanese Ambassador 
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II 
The Text of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 


[The Secretary of State to the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on Special Mission] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 2, 1917 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to communicate herein my under- 
standing of the agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of mutual interest 
to our Governments relating to the Republic of China. 

In order to silence mischievous reports that have 
from time to time been circulated, it is believed by us 
that a public announcement once more of the desires 
and intentions shared by our two Governments with 
regard to China is advisable. 

The Governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries, and, consequently, the 
Government of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired and the Government of the 
United States has every confidence in the repeated 
assurances of the Imperial Japanese Government 
that while geographical position gives Japan such 
special interests they have no desire to discriminate 
against the trade of other nations or to disregard the 
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commercial rights heretofore granted by China in 
treaties with other powers. 

The Governments of the United States and Japan 
deny that they have any purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or territorial integrity of China 
and they declare, furthermore, that they always adhere 
to the principle of the so-called ‘Open Door’ or equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are 
opposed to the acquisition by any Government of 
any special rights or privileges that would affect the in- 
dependence or territorial integrity of China or that 
would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country 
the full enjoyment of equal opportunity in the com- 
merce and industry of China. 

I shall be glad to have Your Excellency confirm this 
understanding of the agreement reached by us. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

ROBERT LANSING 
His Excellency 
Viscount K1kujrro IsuH1l, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Japan, on Special Mission 


[The Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on Special Mission, 
to the Secretary of State] 


THE SPECIAL MISSION OF JAPAN, 
Washington, November 2, 1917 
Sir: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of today, communicating to me your under- 
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standing of the agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of mutual inter- 
est to our Governments relating to the Republic of 
China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, under 
authorization of my Government, the understanding 
in question set forth in the following terms: 

In order to silence mischievous reports that have 
from time to time been circulated, it is believed by us 
that a public announcement once more of the desires 
and intentions shared by our two Governments with 
regard to China is advisable. 

The Governments of Japan and the United States 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries, and, consequently, the 
Government of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired and the Government of the 
United States has every confidence in the repeated 
assurances of the Imperial Japanese Government that 
while geographical position gives Japan such special 
interests they have no desire to discriminate against 
the trade of other nations or to disregard the com- 
mercial rights heretofore granted by China in treaties 
with other Powers. 

The Governments of Japan and the United States 
deny that they have any purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or territorial integrity of China 
and they declare, furthermore, that they always 
adhere to the principle of the so-called ‘Open Door’ or 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry in 
China. 
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Moreover, they mutually declare that they are 
opposed to the acquisition by any government of 
any special rights or privileges that would affect the 
independence or territorial integrity of China or that 
would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country 
the full enjoyment of equal opportunity in the com- 
merce and industry of China. 

I take this opportunity to convey to you, Sir, the 
assurances of my highest consideration. 

K. IsHr, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on Special Mission 


Honorable ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State 
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Japan and the United States. Address by the 
Honorable Elihu Root at a Luncheon in Honor 
of the Imperial Japanese Mission, New York, 
October I, 1917 


I am under great obligation to the hosts of this 
luncheon for giving me the opportunity to join in 
testifying to respect and admiration and warmth of 
friendship for the gentlemen who have come so far 
across the Pacific to extend to us assurances of the 
friendship of the great and wonderful nation which 
they represent. 

I find myself, without any aid or suggestion on my 
part, put down upon the program to speak to the 
formal toast, “International Friendship.” But neither 
the time nor the character of such a meeting as this, 
would justify a long discussion of that rather broad 
subject. We are in midst of a transition which is 
deeply affecting international friendship. We are pass- 
ing out of one condition of international relation 
into another and widely differing condition. We recall 
the maxim of Frederick the Great, that a ruler should 
never be ashamed to make an alliance which was 
entirely for his own advantage, and should never 
hesitate to break it when it ceased to be for his 
advantage. And the further maxim, that it was the 
duty of a ruler, when he found that a treaty was no 
longer beneficial to his people, to break it; for, he 
said, “Is it not better that a ruler should break his 
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word than that his people should suffer?” A fine 
altruistic view of a ruler’s duty, which regarded a 
treaty as being merely a matter between himself 
and another ruler, so that only his conscience was 
involved in the breaking of it and not at all the con- 
science of his people; so that if he would do that 
violence to his own nature which was involved in 
breaking a treaty for the benefit of his people, it 
was a noble self-sacrifice. 

Now that illustrates the old condition of inter- 
national relation. The relation was between rulers, 
between sovereigns, not between the peoples; and 
the sovereigns were pursuing their own settled policies, 
—policies continued from generation to generation, 
always involving the possibility of aggrandizement, of 
increasing power, of increasing dominion; and the 
people were not interested in the slightest. All the 
great wars that have convulsed the world since the 
Peace of Westphalia have been, down to very recent 
days, wars in which some ruler was attempting to 
increase his power and his dominion, and other rulers 
were attempting to prevent him from increasing it. 
Now, however, the business of foreign affairs is pass- 
ing into the hands of democracies; and in the hands 
of democracies the old evil of dynastic policies is dis- 
appearing; for democracies are incapable of main- 
taining or following the kind of policy which has 
involved the world in war so many, many times during 
the past centuries. A democracy cannot in its very 
nature pursue such a policy. The mere necessity of 
discussion, public discussion, in order to secure the 
appropriations, the expenditure of money, and the 
action of public representatives, the mere necessity 
for discussion, is destructive of such policies. 
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But we are running into other difficulties. De- 
mocracies have their dangers, and they have their 
dangers in foreign affairs; and those dangers arise 
from the fact that the great mass of people have not 
the time or the opportunity, or in most cases, the 
capacity to study and understand the intricate and 
complicated relations which exist necessarily between 
nations. And being so situated that they cannot study 
the relations, cannot become familiar with the vast 
mass of facts which they involve, cannot become 
familiar with the characters and purposes of other na- 
tions, they are peculiarly open to misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding. The great danger to international 
relations with the democracies is misunderstanding,— 
a misunderstanding of one’s own rights; a misunder- 
standing of one’s own duties, and of the rights and 
duties of other peoples. 

Now we are peculiarly open to that danger in this 
country. We have been so isolated from other nations 
that we have, in general, but very slender information 
regarding them, and we are peculiarly liable to be 
misled. It is only a very few years since the people of 
the United States really regarded the department of 
foreign relations as a perfectly useless bureau, and 
ambassadors and ministers as of no practical value 
at all. You would get a very large degree of assent 
ten years ago to the proposition that we might better 
abolish the whole childish folly, with all its fuss and 
feathers. Now we are passing out of that condition, 
and we are finding antidotes for that evil. This great 
war is teaching the people of every country, even the 
dullest and the most self-centered, that no nation can 
live unto itself alone. It is teaching the interde- 
pendence of mankind; it is teaching the unity of 
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civilization; it is teaching the singleness of purpose 
that goes with duty and love of humanity, and the 
idealism that pervades all noble natures, whatever the 
language be and whatever the country be. In fact, 
more and more this war grows to be a conflict—not 
between nations, not between this, that, and the other 
people, but between certain principles of modern civili- 
zation and the principles of a dark and dreadful past. 

There never has been in this country, so far as my 
observation and reading go, any more dangerous and 
persistent misrepresentation regarding the relations, 
the purposes, the character of another country with 
which we have relations, than in the case of the re- 
lations between the United States and Japan. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the misrepresentations 
and the attempts to create bad feeling among the 
people who have it all in their hands now,—the 
attempts to create bad feeling between the United 
States and Japan, have been very largely the result 
of a fixed and settled purpose; and it is growing day 
by day more plain that this purpose has formed a 
part of the policy of that great ruling caste of Germany 
which is attempting to subjugate the world today. It 
goes back again to a maxim of the great Frederick, 
who advised his successors that it was wise to create 
jealousies among the nations of Europe, in order that 
they might not be an aid to each other when the oppor- 
tunity came for a coup. That poiicy has been pursued 
everywhere in the civilized world. While Germany 
has been incapable of estimating the great moral 
forces that move mankind; while she has been in- 
capable of forming a judgment as to what were the 
real temper and spirit of England, of the British 
colonies, of the American republic, of the French 
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republic, of the Italian constitutional monarchy, she 
has had a chemical affinity for everything that is base 
in every country. She has appealed to all the baser 
feelings and conditions; she has appealed to cupidity; 
she has appealed to prejudice, and to all the lower 
passions of men everywhere in the world. Wherever 
she could array evil against good; wherever she could 
destroy content and neighborliness and respect for law, 
and the desire for the better things of life, there she 
has been working to subjugate. All the baser passions 
received impetus, fuel, encouragement from her, and 
a part of her effort has been, I have no doubt what- 
ever, to create estrangement, if possible, between the 
United States and Japan. 

Now I wish in the first place to express my own 
most grateful appreciation of the fine and noble way 
in which the Viscount Ishii and his Mission, inspired 
and commissioned by the Government of Japan, have 
come to America to dispel all this cloud of misunder- 
standing and suspicion and doubt. The frank and 
sincere utterances of the Viscount are like rays of 
sun dispelling the cloud. There is very great virtue 
in speaking face to face. There is great virtue in 
letting in the light. There is a good quality in human 
nature which makes men like each other and trust 
each other the more, when they meet each other face 
to face; and I think it certain that the visit of this 
Mission to America begins a new era of understanding 
and friendship between these two great nations that 
look at each other across the Pacific, which will revive 
memories of the days past, of those early years in 
which this great republic served its part in intro- 
ducing the new Japan to the nations of the world. 

I wish to say one other thing. For many years I 
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was very familiar with our own department of foreign 
affairs, and for some years I was specially concerned 
in its operation. During that time there were many 
difficult, perplexing, and doubtful questions to be dis- 
cussed and settled between the United States and 
Japan. During that time the thoughtless or malicious 
section of the press was doing its worst. During that 
time the demagogue, seeking cheap reputation by 
stirring up the passions of the people to whom he 
appealed, was doing his worst. There were many 
incidents out of which quarrels and conflict might have 
arisen; and I hope you will all remember what I say 
of them: I say that during all that period there never 
was a moment when the Government of Japan was 
not frank, sincere, friendly, and most solicitous, not 
to enlarge but to minimize and do away with all 
causes of controversy. Noone who has any familiarity 
at all with life can be mistaken in a negotiation as 
to whether the one with whom he is negotiating is 
trying to prevent or trying to bring about a quarrel. 
That is a fundamental thing that you cannot be 
mistaken about. And there never was a more con- 
sistent and noble advocacy of peace, of international 
friendship, and of real gocd understanding, in the 
diplomacy of this world, than was exhibited by the 
representatives of Japan, both here and in Japan, 
during all these years in their relations to the United 
States. I wish for no better, no more frank and 
friendly intercourse between my country and any 
other country than the intercourse by which Japan 
in those years illustrated the best qualities of the new 
diplomacy between nations, as distinguished from the 
old diplomacy between rulers. 
[18] 
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And in the most delightful recollection of those 
years, and most agreeable appreciation for what you 
have now done, I beg you, my dear Viscount, when 
you return to your home, that you will say to the 
Government and to the people of Japan: The people 
of America, who now hold their foreign affairs in 
their hands, wish to be forever friends and brethren 
of the people of Japan. 
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IV 


The Lansing-Ishii Agreement. Address to the 
Liberal Club of San Antonio by the Honorable 
James L. Slayden, November 15, 1917 


The cause of peace and justice and the orderly, 
fair development of commerce were distinctly ad- 
vanced by the agreement and declaration of policy 
recently published to the world by Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing and Special Ambassador Viscount 
Ishii of Japan. It is a simple, understandable docu- 
ment, as all State papers should be, but it will clear 
the atmosphere of international politics of the murky 
doubts and suspicions that have been so sedulously 
cultivated for years by trouble-makers. 

For years certain wicked and selfish people have 
been trying to provoke a war between Japan and the 
United States. Inspired by greed, or ambition, or 
both, they have persevered in their wickedness and 
more than once have brought us to the verge of a 
needless war. From a recurrence of that danger the 
President and the Secretary of State appear to have 
saved us, at least for the time being. These greedy 
and ambitious mischief-makers had a happy hunting 
ground for trouble in the unsettled questions of immi- 
gration, citizenship, and land owning rights of aliens, 
each of which was a point of friction. 

War with Japan was an obsession with a former 
Member of Congress from Alabama. I heard him say 
on the floor of the House of Representatives four or 
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five years ago that we would have war with Japan in 
a short time. He was rash enough to fix the time 
limit, within which it would come. That time has 
long since passed. 

All these things caused great concern to thoughtful 
and peaceably inclined people. Many suggestions 
were made to meet the situation but the friction con- 
tinued. Our State and Diplomatic officers did their 
best to keep the peace but a threat hung over us all 
the time. A radical treatment was necessary and 
the wisdom of the present administration has provided 
it. Just, fair, and honorable conduct on the part of 
one nation towards another is the best plan yet found 
for keeping the peace. Robert Lansing and Viscount 
Ishii merely applied to international politics a rule 
laid down many centuries ago which says, “do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” It’sa 
mighty good rule of international as well as personal 
conduct. , 

This agreement does not quite rise to the dignity of 
a treaty, for that would require the approval of the 
Senate. But it points the way to peace and certainly 
amounts to a policy that will surely last through one 
administration, thus giving us security for four years, 
anyway. Will not the wisdom and ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ of it appeal to succeeding administrations? 

The Chinese question, like the poor, is always with 
us. The relations of China to Japan are always to 
the fore and always causing uneasiness and it is most 
gratifying to know that at last it is having statesman- 
like treatment. The trade of the 300,000,000 people 
in China is coveted by the merchants of all countries, 
our own included, and was behind the ‘open door’ 
policy so vigorously pressed by John Hay, when Sec- 
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retary of State. It was a simple demand for equal 
trade rights for all and is covered in the Lansing- 
Ishii understanding. It leaves no excuse for quarrels 
between nations or merchants, so far, at least, as 
concerns China and Manchuria. 

But, on the other hand, Japan has claimed, and the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement admits, the validity of the 
claim, that because of proximity she has a special 
interest in, or what Secretary Lansing calls ‘special 
relations’ with, the affairs of China. Japan has made 
this claim for years. Sometimes it has been contested 
by Americans, to which contest the reply has been 
made that the United States claims ‘special relations’ 
with Mexico and that if our claim, which is based on 
geography, is good, hers also based on geography must 
be good. Americans who think honestly must admit 
the force of the Japanese argument. Somewhat flam- 
boyantly and always aggressively we shout our shibbo- 
leth of America for the Americans. How can we, then, 
challenge the Japanese reply of Asia for the Asiatics? 
By his agreement with Japan’s Ambassador, Viscount 
Ishii, Robert Lansing says we can not. 

By far the most impressive feature of the agreement 
between the two ministers is the plain declaration that 
there is no purpose on the part of either country to 
trespass on the sovereign or territorial rights of China. 
That is as it should be, for if the peace of the world 
is to be maintained the equality and sanctity of sover- 
eignty must be recognized. Half the world’s wars 
come from the failure to do so and the failure of the 
big, strong nations to respect the rights of the smaller 
countries. 

Mr. Lansing frankly tells the world that the agree- 
ment was made to get rid of the mutual distrust of 
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the purposes of Japan and the United States that has 
been fostered by the trouble-makers, and I believe 
it will have that effect. He names Germany, whose 
motives are obvious, as the chief trouble-maker. 

After the American Secretary of State had conceded 
to Japan ‘special relations’ with China that country, 
with a large generosity, pledges herself not to take 
advantage of her nearness to China to press for com- 
mercial or political advantages. That may not be a 
relief to the Hobsons and others who have striven so 
persistently to involve us in war with Japan but it 
will be to the average American. 

What has come to be known as ‘secret diplomacy’ 
has been an undoubted menace to the peace of the 
world. Secret treaties, or agreements only partially 
revealed to the world, have been made by monarchs 
for dynastic and selfish reasons, have been kept in 
abeyance for. years and finally when the opportune 
moment comes, have been executed in the blood and 
anguish of their people who were not consulted. To 
promote these designs of ambitious kings and em- 
perors, millions of men have died on the field of 
battle and are in fact so dying at this moment. These 
are the conditions that have made the half-crazed 
people of Russia demand that all things governmental 
shall be done in the open by workmen and socialist 
delegates, an impossible thing, as they are trying to 
do it, but it is a reaching-out for the right thing. The 
Lansing-Ishii agreement is not an example of secret 
diplomacy. It is open to the world, absolutely above 
board. All the world is informed of its terms and 
conditions in the moment it ‘s signed and, in my 
judgment, only good can come from it. 
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V 
What of Our Fears of Japan? 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


Are we to have a war with Japan? Of late years 
there has been much talk of the possibility. For at 
least a decade one well-known congressman has been 
telling us in season and out that war is inevitable. By 
sheer force of reiteration he has made us wonder at 
times whether he might not be right. Seven or eight 
years ago a book of fiction was circulated which de- 
scribed in some detail a sudden attack on the United 
States by Japan, an attack in which. Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and the Pacific Coast were quickly cap- 
tured, and won back only after a long, exhausting 
struggle. Of late, with the spectacle before us of the 
Japanese expansion in the Pacific and in China that 
has taken place since 1914, there has been in some 
quarters a renewed cry that war is coming and is even 
at hand. 

We expect such a note from the hysterical mem- 
bers of the daily press whose circulation is kept 
up by sensation mongering. But it is heard as well 
in magazines that are usually conservative. One of 
our oldest monthlies warns us editorially that our 
Pacific fleet is much weaker than the Japanese navy, 
with the implication that it must be kept strong 
against very possible contingencies. An American 
resident in China, well known as an authority on Far 
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Eastern affairs, warns us in another prominent 
monthly: “Japan is making deliberate preparation in 
anticipation, if not actually in expectation, of a 
collision with the United States. Japanese popular 
thought and feeling have been deliberately prepared 
for this eventuality by the Japanese Government and 
now are extremely hostile toward the United States.” 
An American writer on international relations whose 
books and articles have been widely read by thought- 
ful Americans says in a work published in 1915: “To 
secure those islands [Hawaii and Guam] war is re- 
garded in Japan as inevitable . . . To occupy all 
of them is obviously an easy task.” He asserts that 
Japan desires the Philippines as well and that the 
capture of a few ports on the Pacific Coast would 
force the United States to cede all its Pacific islands 
as aransom. A series of articles in one of our most 
widely read weeklies has within the year been por- 
traying in vivid language the Japanese advances in 
China and warning us that while we are in no immedi- 
ate danger of attack from this quarter, unless we 
preserve China’s independence, we will eventually 
be confronted with a united Far East. Mastered and 
organized by Japanese officials, that, we are told, would 
be a menace to our own and to all western civilization. 
A book of last year, written by a newspaper correspon- 
dent who knows the Far East rather intimately, re- 
counts this same Japanese advance on China, and 
assures us in no uncertain words that we must prepare 
to fight with the doughty islanders if we are not “to 
become a coolie power . . . not outranking Portu- 
gal or Mexico in foreign influence in East Asia,” or 
if we are not entirely to surrender the Pacific to Tokio. 
The alleged discovery by the Bolsheviki last Decem- 
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ber of secret articles supplementary to the Russo- 
Japanese agreement of 1916 was heralded in one of our 
influential Middle Western dailies, under the bold head- 
lines, “Japan and Russia entered into secret treaty 
aimed at Great Britain and the United States.” Many 
similar quotations could be given from scores of books 
and articles but are already too familiar to all readers 
of current literature on international relations to need 
repetition. It is of ominous significance that even our 
entry into the war on the side of Japan and her allies 
and the Lansing-Ishii agreement have only partially 
allayed the suspicions of our press. An enemy could 
scarcely be treated more rudely than is Japan by some 
of our editorial writers. 

It is not only on this side of the water that rumors 
of war are afloat. In Japan a note of warning has been 
sounded. Not long before our declaration of war on 
Germany, a Japanese writer alleged that the Wash- 
ington naval program is “proof of a policy of aggres- 
sion in the Pacific. . . While Japan is concerned 
chiefly with the outcome of the war in Europe, dan- 
gerous movements are on foot in America, bent on 
enormous increase of national defenses. This revolu- 
tion in the organization of the American navy is no 
doubt intended to cope with the Japanese navy which 
America holds as its hypothetical enemy.” Within 
the last two years another Japanese has written: “It 
requires but little consideration to see that in the 
future the most formidable racial opponents of Japan 
will be Germany and the United States.” Not long 
since still another Japanese twice warned us through 
the columns of our own press that our attitude toward 
his nation has been aggravating and inconsiderate, 
although perhaps innocently so, and that it will re- 
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quire careful action on our part to avoid an armed 
conflict. Our opposition to Japanese immigration and 
enterprise, not only in our own land, but in both the 
Americas, and our treatment of Japanese already on 
our shores, have seemed to our island neighbors an 
unwarranted and discriminatory exclusion of a 
friendly people from legitimate rights of migration 
and trade. The rapid American expansion in the 
Pacific in the past two decades with its annexation 
of Hawaii and the Philippines, American insistence 
on the open door in China, and the beginnings of the 
investment of American capital in that same rich, 
unhappy land, and the active American influence that 
was a strong factor in Peking’s break with Germany, 
have set Japanese to wondering how much further 
imperialism will lead us. We have seemed to them to 
have barred the western hemisphere against them, 
and now to be seeking to obstruct them in their 
natural expansion in their own Far East. The Lans- 
ing-Ishii agreement was a most timely document and 
did much to restore the confidence of the Japanese 
in our good intentions, but it was not greeted by their 
press with unalloyed cordiality. We must do still 
more if the Japanese public is to be convinced of our 
disinterestedness. 

There has been then insistent talk of war. Two 
great growing powers have been looking askance at 
each other across the Pacific, each distrustful of the 
other’s ambitions. It is high time that we in the 
United States tried to know Japan and Japan’s mo- 
tives. If she has a definite policy of aggression against 
which American interests are destined to clash and to 
clash in war, we ought by all means to be aware of it 
and to prepare. If not, if the seeming Japanese de- 
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signs against America are a bogie born of misunder- 
standing and of a feverish imagination heightened by 
dwelling overmuch on the great war, the sooner we 
see things straight the better. If we have been guilty 
of wanton insults to our neighbor, if we have had 
selfish motives in the Pacific and the Far East which 
could give just cause for complaint against us, we 
ought to cease from them and make such amends as 
are possible. If our policies have been misunderstood 
we ought to make a special effort to see that they are 
so no longer. We want no war with an old-time friend 
because we have misunderstood her or she us, or be- 
cause we have wronged her. 

To begin with, we need to remember that it would 
be an expensive matter for Japan to go to war with 
the United States. She would probably need to 
attempt an invasion of the Philippines and even of 
Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. This would be costly 
and of doubtful outcome and unless America were 
overwhelmed by a coalition of the powers, even suc- 
cessful invasion would be followed by a long and ex- 
pensive struggle against the vastly superior resources 
of the United States. After peace had been declared 
there would be added ihe cost of increased armaments 
against a possible renewal of the conflict. Japan is 
still a poor country in spite of her great increase in 
wealth in recent years. As we have been told many 
times by our Japanése friends, her population already 
struggles under a heavy debt and is taxed nearly to 
the limit. She would certainly not undertake the 
expense of a great war unless she were thoroughly 
convinced of its advisability or necessity or were swept 
away by an unreasoning popular demand. Moreover, 
America is Japan’s best customer, holding first place 
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as a buyer of her exports, and there is an historic 
friendship between the powers which even frequent 
exploitation by after-dinner speakers has not ex- 
hausted. Difficulty, poverty, commerce, and even 
friendship, it is true, will not deter from war if the 
desire or the provocation is strong enough, but they 
help to insure against a hasty or an ill-considered con- 
flict. There must be what seem to her adequate rea- 
sons before Japan will declare war on us. 

The reasons which are given for a war between 
Japan and America can be grouped under three heads: 
first, a conflict of interests in China; second, rivalry 
for the control of the Pacific; third, the denial to the 
Japanese of the privilege of establishing themselves 
on the western hemisphere, either by immigration 
to the Pacific slope of the United States or by acquir- 
ing land in South or Central America. 

China has for the past twenty years been increas- 
ingly the center of Japan’s interests and_of her foreign 
policy. The reasons are familiar. Until the last gen- 
eration Japan was economically self-sufficient. For- 
eign trade was practically non-existent and all the 
food needed was found within her own borders. The 
amount of arable land in Japan is not great, however, 
and is rapidly approaching the limit of productive 
capacity. For the past forty years or more population 
has been increasing at the rate of about one per cent. 
per year. Between 1891 and 1907 it jumped from 
272 to 330 per square mile. This density is greater 
than that of France or Germany, although less than 
that of Belgium or England. Under such conditions 
the Japanese are forced to get some of their food from 
without. They can do this either by becoming a man- 
ufacturing nation and exchanging their products for 
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food, or by emigration. They are using both methods. 
Their natural field for emigration is to a slight extent 
Formosa and Sakhalin, but principally Hokkaido, 
Korea, and the relatively unoccupied plains of fertile 
Manchuria. Not only are these lands conveniently 
near, but emigrants can still form a solid military unit 
with the parent stock. There is none of that loss of 
military strength by emigration that pan-Germanists 
have bewailed. Japan’s natural market, and the 
sources of much of the raw materials for her develop- 
ing industries are on the adjacent continent. In China 
there is a great population of over three hundred mil- 
lions just awaking to foreign trade, just beginning to 
be industrialized, as vast a potential market for the 
varied products of modern industry as is to be found 
in the world. Of much the same culture, and near at 
hand, what wonder that Japan has dreamed of the 
Chinese as her future customers and has seen in the 
development of their desire and ability to purchase 
her own industrial future. China’s fields and mines 
can provide the raw materials for Japan’s factories. 
China’s newly developing industries may prove a 
field for Japanese supervision. China has great de- 
posits of iron, so essential to success in our industrial 
age. Japan is but poorly supplied with iron and must 
insist that her free access to China’s ores be kept open. 

Japan feels then that for better or for worse she is 
inextricably tied up with China. Were the latter to 
fall into the possession of hostile powers or alien capi- 
talists, and her doors become shut to Japanese enter- 
prise, the ruin of the island empire would be certain. 
To keep the door of the neighboring continent open, 
Japan has fought with China, with Russia, and with 
Germany; she has burdened herself with the expense 
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of a vast armament, and has loaded herself with 
a great debt. Her diplomacy has centered around 
Peking. She concluded the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
to strengthen herself on the continent and the agree- 
ment of 1916 with Russia had the same object. In 
the present weak state of China’s government she has 
but little faith, perhaps too little, in that nation being 
able unaided to keep its doors open or to resist the 
encroachments of European powers. She has taken 
the opportunity given by the great war so to strength- 
en herself in China that she cannot be easily dislodged 
when once that conflict is over and the powers are 
again free to give their attention to the Far East. 
She has done this even at the cost of the bitter hatred 
of the Chinese people. She has constantly in mind 
the development of China to Japanese advantage, 
although, it must be added in all fairness, her best 
men have believed that this would be also to the 
advantage of the Chinese. She has suggested that 
American and English capital be combined with 
Japanese brains to develop China industriafy. There 
is, naturally, an imperialist group in Japan which 
talks of manifest destiny and of Japanese glory and 
desires a more active policy in China. This group 
may in time lead the nation to back up a program of 
increasing interference in Peking looking to actual 
control of the great Asiatic republic by Tokio. Just 
now, however, most thoughtful Japanese believe that 
they cannot expect to conquer China politically. They 
merely hope to perfect a close alliance with her, to 
help her in her reorganization, and to keep her mar- 
kets open or at most, to control them until she shall 
have found herself. For these objects, however, they 
feel that they must increasingly strive, and if need be, 
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fight. The entire nation is a unit here: Japan’s very 
life is at stake. 

It is not strange that Japan should view with un- 
friendly eye any threatened American aggression in 
China. She has seen with apprehension the rapid 
expansion of the United States toward Asia. Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and intervening islands have come 
into our hands in the past twenty years. We may feel 
ourselves to be innocent of imperialistic intent, but 
Japan cannot forget our heartless spoliation of Mexico 
in the eighteen-forties. We need to remember that 
our actions when viewed by an outsider are not as 
guileless as when seen by ourselves. Our champion- 
ship of the open door in China may be from the 
American standpoint the disinterested act of a friend, 
but to the outsider it may appear to be dictated by 
designing selfishness. It may well seem that not 
content with reserving our own hemisphere to our- 
selves by our Monroe Doctrine, we are reaching out 
toward Asia. We have vast amounts of accumulated 
capital which heretofore have been almost exclusively 
occupied in the development of our immense virgin 
resources. This capital is now beginning to seek in- 
vestment abroad, and it is not strange if Japan sus- 
pects it of sinister designs on China. As one Japanese 
has said, “American wealth is likely to seek investment 
in the Orient and it will be backed by immense power.” 
From the Japanese standpoint it would be but natural 
if our increased armaments on the Pacific should seem 
to be designed to further a policy of aggression in 
China. 

There is no question that if Japan believed the 
United States was seriously, persistently, and aggres- 
sively threatening her interests in China, she would 
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go to war with us, although perhaps not as readily as 
she went to war with Russia and Germany. However, 
there seems to be no immediate likelihood that Amer- 
ica would willingly go to war over China. It is true 
that our capitalists have a few millions invested there 
and that they are probably to invest more, and that 
a number of publicists, principally newspaper men, 
are urging us on to a more aggressive policy. Public 
opinion in the United States looks with unfriendly 
eye, however, on a war to defend money. We refused 
to intervene in Mexico if it were to be merely for the 
purpose of protecting American investments, and 
Mexico is at our very door. ,We have much larger 
investments there than we are probably to have in 
China for decades; and we could find in the obliga- 
tions imposed on us by our Monroe Doctrine an 
excuse for intervention far more plausible than our 
Chinese policy could ever give us. It is true that we 
have stood for the open door in China and that if 
Japan were to close it strained relations might follow, 
but the open door has not yet sufficiently become a 
part of the thinking of the average American to lead 
him to back his government in a war to enforce it. 
We cannot, of course, foresee events of half a century 
hence. It is within the range of possibility, although 
hardly of probability, that China will then be organ- 
ized and controlled by Japan and that these two pow- 
ers together will become so great a menace that we 
will seek by force to break up the combination. It 
may be that American public opinion will eventually 
be ready to resort to arms to defend the open door. 
At present, however, there seems no possibility of 
America following so aggressive a policy in China 
that war will result. 
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War over China in the near future is conceivable 
only in case our diplomats take a position which 
the nation, if it understood, would not indorse, but 
which would rouse Japanese popular resentment 
to the point where it would force the ministry to 
attack us before we had time to realize our plight. 
Such a diplomatic move may be possible, especially 
since the American public is ignorant and even 
indifferent on Far Eastern affairs, but it is not 
probable that it will be made in the near future. The 
Lansing-Ishii agreement has proved that our state 
department is better informed than the mass of the 
nation. There would be real danger if we insisted too 
strenuously on the right of our capitalists to avail 
themselves of the open door and to invest money in 
zones that the Japanese have marked out for their 
own. That, if backed up by threats of force, might 
lead to war, but at present the nation as a whole has 
no thought of endorsing such a policy. One must 
recognize frankly that there are serious possibilities 
for conflict in China, especially since Japan is so 
vitally interested there, and since at times, under the 
press of circumstances, she seems to violate the open 
door for which we have stood and which she has 
frankly agreed to observe. There is, however, no 
immediate likelihood of war, and a wise diplomacy 
backed and guided by an intelligent public opinion 
can in all probability avoid it. We could achieve 
but little in China by fighting; we would be too far 
removed from our base of supplies to succeed single- 
handed against the Japanese. As firmly as we believe 
in the open door and the right of China to work out 
her own salvation without the domination of any one 
power, we stand a far better chance of attaining those 
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ends through diplomacy and a frank understanding 
with Japan than through war. 

The predominating place of China in Japan’s for- 
eign policy is an insurance against war with America 
on other grounds. Japan’s statesmen have been 
accused of many crimes but seldom of stupidity. 
They are too astute to risk their position in China in 
an armed conflict of doubtful outcome over less im- 
portant issues. Even now, after having been given 
free leeway during the European war, Japan’s leader- 
ship in China is precarious. She faces the hostility 
of the awakening Chinese people. The great new 
republic may not always be as weak as it is now. She 
faces the jealousy of Europe. The alliance with the 
entente powers, like most international arrangements, 
is one of mutual self-interest. Only thirteen years 
ago Japan fought Russia. Last year the two powers 
were allies. Today that alliance seems half shattered. 
Japan has no assurance that after the war is over 
the turn of the wheel will not bring into power in 
Russia a government that will gladly take advantage 
of trouble between Japan and America to seize the 
territory lost in 1905. There are already mutterings 
in England and among English merchants in the 
Far East against Japanese competition in China and 
against Japanese encroachments in the Yangtze 
Valley, the British sphere of influence. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance might not stand the strain of 
hostile pressure were Japan to become seriously em- 
barrassed ‘with a power friendly to Great Britain. 
Germany might well take advantage of a Japanese- 
American war to win back her lost holdings in China. 
Japan cannot lightly risk a war with us even over our 
policy in China, and certainly not over other issues. 
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If war comes it will only be because she is thoroughly 
convinced that a supreme question of national life 
or honor is at stake. 

A second possible cause for war is rivalry for the 
dominion of the Pacific. Each of the two countries 
certainly considers that ocean to be a natural field 
for commercial expansion. Across it lies the East for 
whose commerce the Occident has always striven, 
and Americans have hoped and still hope to have a 
large share in that commerce. Our annexation of 
Hawaii and our retention of Guam and the Philippines 
were influenced in no small degree by that hope. 
Japan desires even more earnestly than we to be the 
predominant commercial power of the Pacific. Her 
very geographical position invites to it. It seems to 
fit her to be to Eastern Asia and the Pacific what 
Great Britain has been to Europe and the Atlantic. 
She has exerted every effort to build up her commerce 
and her shipping, and she has magnificently suc- 
ceeded. The Japanese flag backed by liberal sub- 
sidies and the energies of her great financial mag- 
nates is becoming an increasingly familiar sight in the 
ports of the world. Great Britain is today her only 
serious competitor in the Pacific. The American flag 
has practically disappeared from all but the coasting 
trade. It was but natural that the Japanese should 
gladly help seize the German possessions in the Pacific. 
Some Japanese have gone so far as to cast covetous 
eyes on Hawaii and the Philippines and have even 
talked of occupying them, but we need to discrimi- 
nate between them and the level-headed statesmen who 
control Japan’s foreign policies. Japan has achieved 
some remarkable successes during the past genera- 
tion. Within the memory of men still in middle life 
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she has risen from obscurity to world prominence. 
Scarcely sixteen years ago a scholarly, widely read 
American book on world politics hardly 'mentioned 
her. Today she is the dominant power in Eastern 
Asia. It is not strange that some Japanese have had 
their heads turned and that they talk easily of their 
national destiny, of mastering China, and of annex- 
ing the islands of the Pacific. We in America have 
but to remember our own exuberant self-confidence 
in the middle of the last century and the speeches of 
some of our public men even of today to realize that 
we cannot be the first to cast a stone at our island 
neighbors. We need also to remember that America 
as a whole is not back of those who talk of annexing 
everything from the Rio Grande to the Isthmus 
and from the forty-ninth parallel to the North Pole. 
Japan’s foreign policies are in the hands of remarkably 
level-headed, far-sighted men, who are not to be 
hustled into hasty action by loud-mouthed expan- 
sionists. They realize that ,Japan’s position is still 
precarious, that she is still regarded by many in 
Europe as an upstart and an interloper, and even a 
possible leader of the yellow race in a life and death 
struggle with the Occident. War with the United 
States might well afford some of the powers an oppor- 
tunity to pay off old scores and to down her dnce for 
all. The excuse would be easily found. Japan’s 
statesmen realize too that her trade is thriving with- 
out the possession of Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Their ownership by America has certainly not pre- 
vented our merchant marine from declining. Were 
there any desire in America to attack Japan from the 
vantage point of these possessions and by sheer brute 
force to drive her flag from the Pacific she would of 
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course fight. But such an action by America is 
unthinkable. Were the Philippines or Hawaii in the 
possession of a weak power it is within the range of 
possibility that an aggressive cabinet in Japan might 
find an excuse for seizing them. But the attempt to 
take them from the United States, even if crowned 
with initial success, could only lead to a prolonged 
war or a series of wars with a power potentially much 
stronger than Japan. The doubtfulness of the out- 
come and the uncertainty of the attitude of Europe 
are sufficient to prevent any coolly planned war of 
aggression. Japan is not going to attack us wantonly 
and America is certainly not going to attack Japan 
for any fancied gain in trade. 

Alarmists have seen a third possible cause for war 
in Japanese immigration to America. We are re- 
minded of the differences in the wage scale and the 
standard of living between the two countries. We 
are told that the Japanese will not emigrate in large 
numbers as laborers or farmers to Manchuria and 
Korea because they there must compete with a peo- 
ple who are willing to accept a still lower standard 
of living. The picture is drawn of hordes of Japanese 
wishing to descend upon our Pacific Coast, or to go 
to South or Central America. It is probably true 
that very large numbers of Japanese would come to 
our coast states if the restrictions were withdrawn. 
It is certainly true that prejudice against the Japanese 
and differences in culture and race make it difficult 
to assimilate them rapidly and wise to maintain the 
present restrictions on immigration. We need to 
remember, however, that these restrictions have been 
placed not by America but by Japan, that for nearly 
ten years the Japanese government has voluntarily 
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made its passport requirements so high that more 
have returned from America to Japan than have 
come in. Tokio has shown every disposition to 
meet us more than half way and has made unnec- 
essary any such laws of exclusion as have been passed 
against the Chinese. She has been prompted not 
alone by her eagerness for continued friendship with 
America but by the desire to keep her population 
compactly around her in Eastern Asia for purposes 
of military strength. We need to remember, too, 
that any attempt by Japan to force immigration on 
us by war would be the height of folly. She might 
possibly break through our navy and our coast de- 
fenses, capture our chief Pacific ports, and by a large 
army of invasion hold our West coast in subjection 
for a time. However, the difficulty of maintaining 
the long line of communication with the home base, 
the hostility of the virile population of the Pacific 
coast, the probability of European complications, and 
the certainty of a long, sturdy resistance of a powerful 
people fighting for their homes would make the out- 
come so certainly a victory for the United States, 
that Japan recognizes that she would be mad to make 
the attempt. For Japan to seize the Philippines and 
Hawaii or to prey on our commerce in the Pacific 
with the hope of forcing upon us immigration or even 
better treatment of her nationals would be equally 
foolish. Racial and cultural differences are at the 
bottom of American irritation and Japanese states- 
men are certainly wise enough to know that war would 
aggravate it, not remove it. 

It seems clear then, that a war with America at the 
present time or in the near future would be contrary 
to all the rational interests of Japan. Japan does 
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not seek it, and from a material and selfish viewpoint 
she would be mad to go into it. There is such a thing, 
however, as national honor and although at times it 
seems hard to define it, it is held and in its ideal form 
should rightly be held dearer than life. The sense 
of national honor is particularly keen in Japan. All 
her past history, all the teachings of bushido, all her 
intense devotion to the person and institution of her 
emperor, have bred in her people a degree of patri- 
otism which is probably without an equal. Life is 
held cheap when compared with honor and to the 
Japanese there is no greater glory than to die for 
his country. Japan is unusually sensitive to all 
slights. If once she were to be convinced that America 
was rudely and insistently insulting her or threatening 
her honor, it is doubtful whether any cabinet or all 
the dictates of prudence could prevent her from 
plunging into war. It is always possible that a persis- 
tently mistaken diplomacy or short-sighted legislation 
may lead to such an outburst, and it is possible that 
actions on both sides, quite innocent in purpose, may 
be misunderstood and prepare the way by creating 
friction. If war ever comes it will probably be very 
largely because of a series of blunders and misunder- 
standings. 

One cannot escape the fact that some blunders have 
been made and that some misunderstandings have 
arisen. The school question and land legislation in 
California, the threatened legislation in Oregon and 
Idaho, and the proposed restriction of immigration by 
national law, have all been marked by disregard for 
the feelings of Japan and by impatience with the 
ordinary means of diplomacy. We have failed too 
often to regard the ordinary canons of courtesy and 
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have seemed to discriminate against the Japanese as 
though they were an inferior race. The situation is 
delicate at best, but we have made it more so by 
tactless disregard for the feelings of a high-spirited, 
sensitive people. Our actions have in turn been 
misunderstood. Our open-door policy in China, espe- 
cially in Manchuria, has at times been interpreted 
as gratuitous and selfish interference. Our incipient 
attempts to invest capital in that land have been 
viewed with alarm. Our mediation at the end of the 
Russo-Japanese War for a time caused popular resent- 
ment. To many Japanese who were ignorant of the 
real state of affairs it seemed to have robbed them of 
part of the fruits of their victory. Our note to China 
last summer created suspicion in Japan, a suspicion 
that has fortunately been largely allayed by the Lans- 
ing-Ishii agreement. 

We in turn have failed to understand Japan. 
A large section of our press has insisted on inter- 
preting every innocent move on the American coast 
as the first step of a designing aggression, and 
has given currency to rumors of the gravest nature. 
Ignorant as we are of Japan we have at times been 
half deceived. One cannot deny that relations have 
been strained, strained to such a point that if the 
mutual misunderstanding were to be continued for 
many years a chance spark might set off a war; a 
war which would be entirely unnecessary and which 
could scarcely result in anything but evil for both 
antagonists. We need and need profoundly a delib- 
erate effort to understand Japan, a determination to 
be patient, a willingness to believe the best about her, 
and above all, courtesy and consideration in our treat- 
ment of her, the courtesy and consideration that are 
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the due of an old friend. We necd to read more widely 
what is said about her by Americans who really under- 
stand her, and not to trust to the yellow press. We 
need more study in our schools of her history and in- 
stitutions and of the Far East in general. For the 
most part our curricula blissfully ignore Japan and 
China, and the average American is allowed to grow 
up with a conception of them that is grotesque in the 
extreme. We need to discount the talk of Japanese 
jingoes as we wish Japan to discount that of ours. 
We need a greater willingness to exhaust the efforts 
of diplomacy before resorting to legislation to settle 
our difficulties. Our public speakers and our jour- 
nalists must learn a greater respect for the truth. 
We must see that no hysterical legislation is passed by 
our Pacific coast states which will violate either the 
letter or the spirit of our treaties and endanger the 
peace of the entire nation. We must be sure that our 
policy in China is free from the slightest taint of 
selfish ambition, and that Japan and the Japanese 
public are convinced of ourdisinterestedness. That will 
require a change in the tone of many of our journal- 
ists, men who are often supposed to speak for us, and 
self-restraint on the part of our capitalists. We have 
certainly not always been free from ulterior motives 
in the past, even though we have been much more 
nearly so than has Europe. If the time comes when 
in the interests of justice we need to speak against 
Japanese aggressions on China our protests must be 
freed from any selfish bias. It is within the range of 
possibility that such protests will need to be made and 
that, even when uttered with the best of motives, they 
will lead to war. If so, our cause would be strength- 
ened and beneficial results more nearly assured if we 
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could enter the conflict with a conscience void of 
offense. If war comes in the near future we will have 
ourselves largely to blame for it. It need not come. 
Japan does not want it. We still have ample time 
for repentance. Will we avail ourselves of it and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance? If we do not, 
our sins may be visited and visited heavily upon our 
children. 
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